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FOREWORD 


THE POWER AND RESILIENCY OF ARTISTS COMMITTED TO PROFOUND SOCIAL 
change resounds over time and across natural and human-created 
borders. This pamphlet is a testament to how the musical expressions 
of that commitment can bridge decades and span a hemisphere. Gabriel 
San Roman begins by describing how his encounter in North America 
with Chilean music created several decades previous, in particular that 
of singer-songwriter Victor Jara, led to his engagement with this musical 
culture that now offers this welcome recounting of music’s fundamental 
role in Chile throughout the 1960s and into the ’7os. The upwelling of 
Organization and confidence in the ability to transform one’s world by 
the long dispossessed continually grew within Chile during this time- 
frame. By all accounts it was a tumultuous period when people could feel 
Chile’s social pulse quicken, a feeling that the genie could not be so easily 
returned back into its bottle, that both the majority population and the 
ruling elite were aroused into action and some kind of alteration of the 
nation’s assemblage had to occur: past socioeconomic and political ar- 
rangements felt like a holding pattern, an airplane awaiting orders either 
to climb to new elevations or abort the journey altogether. The answer 
was confirmed in newspapers around the world on September 12, 1973, 
in the smiling faces of now-deceased U.S. president Richard Nixon and 
living but still unjailed Henry Kissinger photographed around a table in 
the White House. Their grinning happiness that morning signaled the 
triumph of sustained and crucial support by various U.S. government 
agencies to empower and secure the privileges of Chile’s ruling class and 
its military guardians. Operation Condor, a coordinated campaign by 
North and South American militaries and so-called “security” agencies, 
ramped up already existing repression into a multiyear slaughter of any 
politically progressive people and ideas in the southern half of South 
America. The coming gush of profits for multinational corporations and 
local capitalists would be marketed as “The Chilean Miracle”; for those 
described in these pages, the era became known as El Apagon Cultural, 
the Cultural Blackout. 
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Just as the upheavals in Central America in the 1980s brought some 
of the music of that region to the attention of international audiences, 
so the exile of Chilean New Song groups Inti-Illimani and Quilapayun 
and continued solidarity with the Chilean resistance introduced Andean 
musics to new audiences. Tragically, Victor Jara was not one of those 
musical ambassadors. But his recordings were released and circulated 
among both Latin and Anglo-Americans and Europeans and actually 
gained greater popularity than during his lifetime. At the same time, his 
compatriots in Chile had to hide their LPs, and the government sought 
the master tapes of his sessions in an attempt to permanently erase his 
presence from the planet. 

What would be called the Nueva Cancion (“New Song”) movement 
drew from the earlier Nueva Ola (New Wave) in Chile in the 1960s that 
popularized non-Chilean instruments and music from the altiplano, 
the Andean highlands of neighboring Bolivia and Peru. Although inter- 
preted in a new urban, city-based style, the sikus (also called zamponas, 
pan pipes), kena (high-pitched notched vertical flute), and charango 
(small ten-stringed guitar) became immediately recognizable icons of 
neighboring cultures that came to represent a regional and, later with 
Nueva Cancion, even a continental source of identity and pride. Victor 
Jara was eclectic in forming his musical style, drawing from a variety of 
musical influences. He was a preeminent member of the Nueva Cancion 
movement, using altiplano instruments, especially the kena, and often 
donning the Andean poncho that became the uniform of Quilapayun. 
But he also used Chile’s own guitarron double-stringed guitar, as on his 
classic “Plegaria a un Labrador” (“Prayer to a Worker”); he recorded his 
translation of two U.S. folk protest songs, “Little Boxes” and “If I Hada 
Hammer”; and he recorded a couple of his own compositions with the 
Santiago-based rock-pop band Los Blops. The forceful macho assertion 
in the massed voices and heroic bearded male hero found in Quilapayun 
and others found a more well-rounded socially engaged male figure in 
Victor, secure in both dynamic denunciation of injustice and in expres- 
sion of tenderness and love: “Deja la Vida Volar” remains an enduring 
romantic love song today. 

The all-too-brief three years of the Popular Unity coalition that 
elected the Socialist Party’s Salvador Allende and others into high gov- 
ernment positions made great strides that echo today in the ferment 
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across Latin America that also pushes for a more just and equitable 
society. The “pink tide,” or better put Latin American Spring, draws in- 
spiration from the audacious time in Chilean history when exploitative 
structures, both political-economic and sociocultural, were challenged 
and chipped away from below and above. From Venezuela to Bolivia to 
Ecuador to Uruguay, current social movements combine organization 
and development of new relations in communities and workspaces with 
a regional and national electoral strategy that neutralizes repression and 
garners support from governmental structures. Popular Unity suffered 
from moving Chilean society forward, with land reform, community 
organizing, workplace improvements, and a host of planned initiatives, 
without simultaneously preparing to physically defend these gains 
when necessary and working to neutralize a praetorian guard whose of- 
ficers were indoctrinated in the notorious School of the Americas in the 
United States. The cautionary lessons from Chile remain prescient today. 
Venezuela’s president Hugo Chavez often stated, “We are peaceful, but we 
are armed.” And Ecuador recently expelled both the U.S. Air Force base 
and USAID from the country. 

Meanwhile, in Chile itself a massive series of popular protests against 
the dictatorship’s dismantling of public education has energized a new 
youth movement that has successfully challenged the permanence of 
an unjust old order. Victor’s music once again circulates and inspires in 
Chile with a series of reinterpretations and musical tributes, including 
Rodrigo Maureira’s recent creative reworking on his album titled Deja 
la Vida Volar. Victor Jara’s physical life was extinguished and attempts 
made to completely erase his contributions, nevertheless he has returned 
to accompany an invigorated social upsurge in Chile and the Americas 
and engage with a new generation inspired by and creatively using his 
uncompromising artistry. 


T.M Scruggs 
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PREFACE 


VICTOR JARA’S “MANIFIESTO,” THE DEFINITIVE SONG OF LA NUEVA CANCION 
Chilena, served as background music during an episode of CNN’s Cold 
War series titled “Backyard,” in which his widow, Joan Jara, was inter- 
viewed about her folk singer husband’s murder at the hands of General 
Augusto Pinochet’s forces. As a youthful teenager learning about the 
world, the segment on Chile and U.S. intervention during the latter half of 
the twentieth century piqued my already budding interest in politics and 
history. The basic history of the coup of September 11, 1973, that toppled 
the democratically elected socialist presidency of Salvador Allende in 
Chile had already been known to me, but it was the series, oddly enough, 
that first introduced me to the music of Victor Jara. 

The sonorous melodies were as captivating as the lyrics were pen- 
sive. Who was this Chilean folk singer? What was it about his idealism, 
life, and music that had him meet the tragic fate of a political martyr? As 
I sought out those answers as both a lover of good music and radical poli- 
tics, I also eventually discovered Violeta Parra, Quilapayun, Inti-Illimani, 
and all the superb musicians who formed the foundation of the historic 
cultural movement known as La Nueva Cancion Chilena. Later, academic 
research and my life in journalism allowed me to continue to delve deeper 
into this profound musical world. 

The resulting pages of this brief history of Chile’s New Song move- 
ment examine its rise as a distinct cultural phenomenon that became a 
concurrent component of a political revolution, with a particular empha- 
sis on the lyrical content, themes, and musical forms of the era’s songs as 
they morphed through their own particular history as well as the politi- 
cally tumultuous times in Chile that helped shape them. 

History does not exist solely for the purposes of reflective gazes into 
the past. The lessons of Chile’s New Song movement remain relevant to our 
world today. Currently, three major record label corporations—Universal 
Music Group, Sony Music Entertainment, and Warner Music Group—control 
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an overwhelming majority of music distributed worldwide. As increasing 
consolidation takes its toll on creativity and political expression, the histori- 
cal example of DICAP, La Nueva Cancion Chilena’s alternative record label, 
is ever more urgent as a cultural, political means of organization no matter 
what leftist political persuasion or preferred musical genre. 

South American countries still have found their radio stations un- 
der similar circumstances that Chilean musicians described decades 
ago within the framework of colonization. Under the late Venezuelan 
president Hugo Chavez, the Ley de Responsabilidad Social en Radio y 
Television (RESORTE) opened up the country’s frequencies to more 
Venezuelan music, requiring DJs to dedicate half of their playlists to 
national contemporary and folkloric artists. Just as in Chile during the 
1960s, record company colonization permeated the airwaves with rock 
bands and other music from the United States. 

And then there is, of course, the lasting legacy of New Song singers 
like Victor Jara who continue to inspire successive generations of activists 
and musicians alike, including this author. “I think he is an example who 
gives young people a motivation and courage to not be content with the 
world as it is today but to think that they can actually produce a differ- 
ence to make a better world,” Joan Jara said to me of her late husband in 
an interview. “Victor somehow goes on living in that sense today.”* 


THE BALCONY AND THE BARD 


ON SEPTEMBER 4, 1970, CHILE BECAME THE FOCUS OF WORLD ATTENTION AS 
its presidential election results gave Salvador Allende, a self-proclaimed 
Marxist, a slim majority of all the votes tallied. Months later, on November 
3, he was inaugurated and the city of Santiago held a large-scale cultural 
festival in celebration. As Joan Jara, the widow of folk singer Victor Jara, 
reminisced, “I remember when Victor came out on stage, dedicating his 
songs to ‘our Companero Presidente,’ Allende suddenly appeared on the 
first floor balcony of the Moneda palace . .. and waved a salute to him 
across the multitude of people.” Such a memory marked a moment of 
successful convergence and triumph for both the New Chilean Song 
movement and Allende’s Popular Unity Coalition. 

The rise of the New Chilean Song movement (NCCh) is one of 
the most compelling examples of a cultural component helping to 
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accompany a political revolution to power. The strength of the NCCh as 
a phenomenon at the time is, in part, attributable to the strength of the 
Chilean Left, particularly the Communist Party, and the peculiarity of la 
via chilena al socialismo (the Chilean path toward socialism). Changes 
in the overall political climate of Chile during the 1960s and seventies 
are extremely important in fostering an understanding as to why the 
NCCh resonated with many Chileans and arguably became the strongest 
political folk music movement in Latin American history. The historical 
impact is lasting as Isabel Parra, daughter of Violeta Parra, has said, “‘La 
Nueva Cancion’ was a movement and still is one that has a tremendous 
importance to make a connection with Chile.”® 


THE RURAL ROOTS OF NUEVA CANCION 


THE BIRTH OF THE NCCH IS FIRMLY ROOTED IN THE RURAL POPULAR CULTURE 
of the Western Hemisphere’s longest and thinnest nation. The country- 
side is where Violeta Parra, famed Chilean folk singer and godmother 
of the movement, began collecting traditional compositions during the 
1950s. As Chilean historian Maximiliano Salinas explains, “Rural culture 
is the oldest and most traditional of the Chilean popular cultures. It is 
also the culture that for the longest time—for centuries, in fact—has 
felt the oppression of colonial and neo-colonial systems.”* Despite this, 
the lyrics of traditional songs did not contain the explicit revolutionary 
themes that later characterized the NCCh. They did, at times, express 
popular intuitions and sentiments in contrast to those desired by the rul- 
ing class. Such, arguably, are the seedlings of traditional popular culture 
from which the new cultural movement of the NCCh grew. 

The verses of Chilean rural music conveyed utopian ideas of the 
earth, love, and mysticism. In his studies, Gilbert Durand “shows that the 
ruling classes of the West . . . have always tried to exclude the value of 
symbolic imagination. The popular classes in contrast, have cultivated 
these dimensions with their folklore.”> Rural Chilean songs certainly 
highlighted the symbolic imagination of the poor, in effect making 
them a cultural interstice where the ruling elite did not establish full 
hegemony and where future counterhegemonic cultural movements 
such as the NCCh could spring forth. The divide was furthered by elit- 
ist stereotypes concerning the rural poor of Chile and the belief of their 
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supposed inability to assimilate “high culture.” These factors help explain 
why rural folk music continued to be outside of and in contrast to the 
self-proclaimed “high culture” of the elite. 

As an example, the theme of love in rural song was sometimes 
expressed in transgressive terms. As one of the rural compositions col- 
lected by Violeta Parra, “Listen, My Life,” lyrically expressed: “I don’t 
attend Mass with devotion / because I have placed in you / my soul, my 
life, my heart / he who loves with soul and life / knows nothing about 
commandments.”° The song speaks of a love higher than the authority 
of the Catholic Church that was a strong institutional presence in rural 
Chile, to say the least. Parra would later pen controversial songs in which 
liberation theology-—infused lyrics inflamed Church authorities. She was 
the living synthesis between traditional folk and the NCCh. Through her 
music, it can clearly be seen—or better yet, heard!—how traditional and 
New Song elements were bridged together. 


“NUEVA OLA” AND THE REEMERGENCE OF FOLK 


DURING THE 1940S, FOLK MUSIC WAS NOT VERY POPULAR IN CHILE. DURING THE 
late 1950s and early 1960s, however, its influence began to emerge on the 
popular music scene. Prior to the NCCh, was La Nueva Ola Folklorica, or 
“New-Wave Folk.” Also during this time, rock and pop music from the United 
States and England held a dominating presence. In addition, Argentine 
music, both folk and commercial pop, invaded Chile. Such imports and the 
reemergence of folk changed the musical scene of Chile and the dynamics of 
the NCCh were influenced by such shifts in the sonic landscape. 

The impact of English-language music on Chilean culture was im- 
mediately apparent. Elvis and the Beatles were quite popular. In this type 
of market, Joan Jara observes, “Chilean singers had to Americanize their 
names, so that Patricio Henriquez became ‘Pat Henry,’ Los Hermanos 
Carrasco “The Carr Twins,’ and so forth.”’ It is easy to understand how 
and why artists of the NCCh came to perceive these northern influences 
as cultural imperialism in light of such examples. As Jorge Coul6n, co- 
founder of the group Inti-Illimani, recalled, “The situation in Chile was, 
from my point of view, a very, very depressed cultural situation. We were a 
colony of the record companies based in Mexico and in the United States. 
We did not have Chilean music on the radio at that time or in the media.” 
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Secondly, the notion of folk and its traditional instrumentation as the 
‘authentic’ music of Chile contrasts with musical imitations of the day. 
The presence of English-language popular music influenced the NCCh 
by being one of the trends it rebelled against. 

Highly influential to the evolution of La Nueva Ola Folklorica was the 
influx of Argentine folk music. The populist and nationalist measures en- 
acted by then-president Juan Peron indirectly played into the cross-border 
dynamic. Peron had legally required radio stations to devote at least half the 
airtime of their music programming to Argentine composers or traditional 
folklore. The very necessity of such a law in Argentina illustrates and un- 
derscores the commanding presence of foreign music in that nation as well. 

Influenced by incoming Argentine music, particularly folk, new 
groups began to emerge on the Chilean musical scene in the early 1960s, 
the most successful of the crop being Los Cuatro Cuatros. Folk musicians 
that would later transition over to the NCCh also began to be noticed 
during this period as well, most notably Patricio Manns and Rolando 
Alarcon. Largely lacking the socially conscious lyrics of the NCCh, La 
Nueva Ola Folklorica served to popularize folk sounds in the midst of the 
heavy presence of foreign music. Indeed, Jamie Diaz, a Chilean musician 
who formed two groups during this time, Los del Sendero and El Show 
de los 5, noted that as result of La Nueva Ola Folklorica’s popularity, “the 
Chilean upper class youth got the guitar ‘out of the closets’ where it had 
been relegated for many years and labeled as an instrument of the poor.”® 
That reputation of the guitar illustrates the elitist views of rural popular 
culture. The stringed instrument would later become the musical center- 
piece of the NCCh and again be noted as belonging to the poor, but ina 
manner very different from elitist viewpoints. 


EDUARDO FREI’S “REVOLUTION IN LIBERTY” 


APART FROM THE SHIFTING TRENDS IN POPULAR CULTURE, POLITICAL EVENTS 
in Chile highly influenced the dynamics and direction of the NCCh and 
the period when this became most apparent was the early 1960s, a time 
of tremendous social unrest in Latin America. Chile was not exempt from 
this phenomenon and prior to the 1964 presidential election, its economy 
and social conditions were in a state of crisis. The U.S. Alliance for Progress 
program recognized the potential for socialist revolutions arising from a 
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continued status quo such as the one in Chile. Thus the 1964 elections 
were of great interest to the United States and those in Chile who favored 
bourgeois reformism. Eduardo Frei of the Christian Democratic Party 
(PDC) ran on such a platform, termed a “Revolution in Liberty,” against 
Salvador Allende, a perennial candidate in Chilean presidential elections 
since 1952 who ran under the coalition of the Communist and Socialist 
Parties known as the Popular Action Front (FRAP). Though Frei triumphed 
with an outright majority, Allende’s coalition gained strength by receiving 
39 percent of the vote. The Left was growing more powerful despite the 
forces working against it, and the NCCh gained popularity along the way. 


VIOLETA PARRA’S REVOLUTION IN SONG 


DURING THE EARLY 1960S, VIOLETA PARRA BEGAN TO COMPOSE FOLK SONGS 
that were the foundation of the NCCh and earned her the reputation as 
the movement’s de facto founder. Prior to that, she performed earlier in 
her career with her sister Hilda in the duo Las Hermanitas Parra, whose 
music was apolitical. During the 1950s she spent years in rural Chile 
learning and collecting a considerable amount of folkloric poems, sto- 
ries, and most importantly, songs. She spoke simply of her connection 
as a people’s artist to her performance materials: “I didn’t realize, when 
I set out to acquire my first song... [that] I would learn that Chile is the 
best folklore reference book written.”*° Parra’s experiences with the poor 
influenced her lyrical content, and by the early 1960s she began writing 
socially conscious songs that reflected the social and economic condi- 
tions in Chile during that time. 

Violeta Parra’s music illustrated a sense of injustice committed against 
the people she had spent time with on her journeys. Her lyrics contain a 
strong religious sentiment that is explicitly politicized at times. In songs 
such as “Whatever Would the Holy Father Say,” she sang, “Look at how 
they speak to us about heaven / When bullets rain like hail / Look at the 
enthusiasm with the sentence / Knowing that they killing innocence / 
Whatever would the Holy Father in Rome say / That they are beheading 
his dove?”" Once more she powerfully spoke out with the protest song 
“The Letter,” aimed against then-president Jorge Alessandri, and ended it 
with the controversial lyrics, “my nine brothers are communists with the 
favor of my God, yes.” From the president of the Republic to the pope in 
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the Vatican, Chilean folk music pressed the highest authority figures with 
questions from below. 

Parra’s music continued to expand and include other forms of ex- 
pression besides poetic commentaries on daily rural life. In the song “A 
River of Blood,” she sang of martyrs such as Mexico’s peasant revolution- 
ary Emiliano Zapata and the leftist Congolese leader Patrice Lumumba. 
She ended the song lamenting the suicide of the founder of the Chilean 
Communist Party, Luis Emilio Recarbarren. “A River of Blood” was one of 
the earliest songs that expressed the theme of martyrology, “music’s hom- 
age to those fallen in the struggle.”* Parra continued pioneering social 
themes in the song “Because the Poor Have Nothing.” It spoke of religion 
being used to keep the poor in a state of inaction, as she wrote, “To believe 
the lie / He calls his confessor / And he tells him that God does not want 
any revolutions / Nor petitions or unions that offend his heart.” 

During the early part of the 1960s, Parra developed a friendship with 
a young man named Victor Jara who had a budding interest in folk music. 
She recognized his special talents in singing and playing guitar. Under 
her guidance Parra had inspired a man who would, of course, live on to 
iconic stature as a musician and activist. Raised in Lonquén, Jara remem- 
bered his mother, Amanda, playing folk music at baptisms, weddings, 
and wakes. Slowly emerging as a musician, he began his recording career 
as a member of Concumén, a folk collective that performed at political 
functions such as demonstrations and rallies. He contributed songs 
on their early record releases. Of particular interest is “Miner’s Song.” 
Rhythmically and lyrically influenced by Parra’s work, Jara sang of the 
hardships of miners with the folk collective in the hauntingly echoed out 
verse: “Sweating / Bleeding / Everything for the boss / Nothing for the 
pain /I am a miner.”® 

The political lyrics of Chile’s new emerging folk singers tied them 
intimately to the country’s emerging left-wing politics. By the time of the 
1964 elections, some singers even actively took part in FRAP’s campaign. 
Violeta’s son, Angel Parra, and Victor Jara, sang at rallies for Allende that 
year along with many other folk musicians such as Patricio Manns. Though 
not incorporated to the extent that it would be in the 1970 campaign, the 
NCCh began to grow alongside the Left during the turbulent 1960s. This 
new political cooperation and focus of folk musicians occurred concur- 
rently with La Nueva Ola Folklérica’s commercial peak and subsequent 
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decline in popularity. But as Joan Jara has said, “Victor, Angel, and Patricio 
all affirmed that the passing of the commercial boom did not affect real folk- 
lore in the least, since getting into the charts was not its main objective.” 


REFORMISM’S FAILURE AND THE STRENGTHENING 
OF THE LEFT 


EDUARDO FREI CAME TO POWER PROMISING REFORMS IN THE COUNTRY’S RU- 
ral and industrial economy. The failure to bring about any satisfying 
change to those who wished for such aided the growth of the Left and 
consequently the NCCh, who transformed its politics into song. The ma- 
jor issue in Chile’s economy under Frei was the nationalization of copper 
mines that were under the control of multinationals based in the United 
States. Frei’s proposal of “Chileanization” left the companies largely 
unscathed, still wielding considerable power. In the countryside, Frei’s 
administration had promised reform, and campesinos looked forward to 
change. Chile’s agrarian economy had been dominated by the latifundia 
system and all the inequalities in rights and land ownership it entailed. 
By 1967, Frei’s administration introduced a new land reform law, but 
only one-third of the landed estates over eighty hectares were expropri- 
ated. Much like the “Chileanization” of copper, Frei’s land reform raised 
important economic issues, yet failed to deliver on them in satisfactory 
ways. By the late 1960s, the failures of reform clearly began to tip the po- 
litical scales of Chile in favor of the Left. As economist Stefan de Vylder 
summarized the crisis, “All Chile’s major social and economic problems 
remained to be solved, and the immediate economic prospects were far 
from bright.”” This was the rising tide of discontent that loomed over the 
upcoming 1970 presidential election. 


THE NCCH STRENGTHENS ALONGSIDE THE LEFT 


As CHILE’S POLITICAL LEFT WING BEGAN TO GAIN IN NUMBERS AND INFLU- 
ence, the NCCh also grew into a mature artistic force. Important to the 
growth of the movement was the pena—an informal gathering where 
folk music was performed. As Joan Jara notes, “It remained an experimen- 
tal laboratory with a small rather elite audience. Nevertheless, through 
the opportunities it provided for artists to work together and interchange 
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ideas, the laboratory provided the environment in which a new musical 
movement was growing up.”* In Santiago de Chile, Violeta’s children, 
Angel and Isabel, established the Pena de los Parra in 1965. As singers at 
the pena, the two siblings were able to introduce regular audiences to po- 
litical folk music outside of Chile by artists such as Argentina’s Atahualpa 
Yupanqui and Uruguay’s Daniel Viglietti. Popular Chilean folk musicians, 
such as Patricio Manns, who had recorded a tremendous song that year 
with “Up in the Mountain Range,” gave recitals there. Impressed by her 
children’s initiative, Violeta Parra established her own pena. It was not as 
successful, however, and on February 8, 1967, she committed suicide in- 
side its empty quarters. Parra, whose most well known song was “Gracias 
ala Vida,” killed herself with a shotgun and died lying on her guitar. 

The void in the wake of the suicide was immense. It was eased a bit by 
the rising talent that was Victor Jara. During the 1960s, Jara began to dedi- 
cate more time to singing as opposed to his notable career in theater. When 
asked why, he responded, “I am moved more and more by .. . the poverty 
of my own country, of Latin America and other countries of the world.” 
Jara’s lyrics became less intimately personal, as they had been, and focused 
more on general social issues. During these times, at the urging of Eduardo 
Carrasco, Jara began musically directing a new group named Quilapayun. 
Composed of mostly left-wing, middle-class students, it represented a 
new generation of folk collectives emerging in the NCCh. Both Jara and 
Quilapayun would perform together at the First Festival of the New Chilean 
Song in 1969. It was an event that showed the rising prowess of the NCCh. 
Although Quilapayun was initially excluded for political reasons, Jara in- 
vited them to perform with him the song “Prayer to a Laborer.” It split the 
top prize and was another achievement for the NCCh. 

With the emergence of new artists and the space provided by Pena 
de los Parra in nurturing them, the NCCh was clearly becoming a force. 
One problem still faced the movement: distribution. With increasingly 
politicized lyrics, NCCh artists could not hope for the slightest chance 
of being distributed by major record companies. Victor Jara himself had 
experienced radio censorship earlier with his somewhat benign rendi- 
tion of the traditional Chilean folkloric song “The Pious Lady.” With this 
in mind and with the rising importance of the NCCh, the Juventudes 
Comunistas de Chile (Young Communists) established an alternative re- 
cord label, La Discoteca del Cantar Popular (DICAP), in 1968. As Chilean 
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journalist Marisol Garcia has observed, “Since it was not a traditional la- 
bel, DICAP, worked in a very peculiar way. There were not profit ends, but 
the earnings would go to the directory of the Communist Party, which at 
the same time financed and chose whatever was recorded.””° The Chilean 
Communist Party was one of the strongest in Latin America at that time, 
strengthened in numbers and in popular sympathy by discontent with 
Frei, and had understood the importance of culture since its early days 
under the leadership of Luis Emilio Recabarren. Now, provided with an 
innovative means of distribution directly tied to a political institution, 
the NCCh was ready for one of its most pivotal years, 1970, when it would 
be on the campaign trail for Allende and Unidad Popular. 


ON THE CAMPAIGN TRAIL 


THE 1970 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN WAS A CRITICAL TIME IN CHILE’S 
history. With the political shift toward the left, the Christian Democratic 
Party (PDC) reacted accordingly and chose as its candidate Radomiro 
Tomic, a politician who represented the most left-wing section of the 
party. The political Right, unwilling to ally with Tomic, formed the 
Partido Nacional with Jorge Allesandri as its candidate. For the elec- 
tion, the Left wanted to build a broader coalition than what the FRAP 
had been. Helping in this regard was the formation of the United Popular 
Action Movement (MAPU), a party that split with the PDC. Angered by 
the repressiveness of the PDC government with regards to the massacre 
of Puerto Montt in 1969, they left and affirmed anticapitalist principles. 
With MAPU joining the Communist and Socialist parties, the new coali- 
tion was christened as Unidad Popular (Popular Unity). Salvador Allende 
sought to be its candidate, yet in the early negotiations some of the co- 
alition parties desired another choice. “There were many who felt that 
Allende belonged to Chile’s past,” Ricardo Israel Zipper has observed, and 
that he was regarded as “worn-out and too closely identified with the 
image of parliamentarianism.”™ Despite such criticisms, and after serious 
debates, Allende was announced as the coalition’s candidate. As in the 
1964 election, he would have to face opposition forces in Washington. 
With a CIA-funded propaganda campaign working against it, Popular 
Unity relied on social discontent and mass support. As Joan Jara has ar- 
gued, “The character of Popular Unity, with its broad base in the working 
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class, the peasants and a majority of the young people in the country, 
and its lack of economic power, made its election campaign essentially 
dependent on mass mobilization.”” In light of this, the coalition organized 
Popular Unity Committees. To counter the influence of the largely com- 
bative media, popular art played a key role. The Brigadas Ramona Parra, 
(BRP) organized by the Young Communists, campaigned by battling for 
the walls of Chile painting pro-Allende murals. Central to popular art’s 
contribution, of course, was its strongest actor, La Nueva Cancion Chilena. 


VENCEREMOS: SINGING FOR ALLENDE 


THE MASSACRE AT PUERTO MONTT NOT ONLY CAUSED A SPLIT WITHIN THE 
PDG, it also raised the indignation of Victor Jara as he read about it in the 
newspapers. The PDC’s minister of the interior, Edmundo Pérez Zucovic, 
ordered police repression against a homeless peasant group that took 
over a patch of land and squatted on it. Seven peasants, including a nine- 
month-old baby, were killed. Jara did not shy away from composing a 
song that dealt with the sensitive issue during polarizing times. He wrote 
a powerful protest song against Zucovic titled “Questions about Puerto 
Montt.” In it, Jara sang the lines, “Ay, what an evil man / He who ordered 
‘Fire!’ / When he could have avoided / A slaughter so vile / Puerto Montt 
/ Oh Puerto Montt!”” The song resonated with massive crowds as he per- 
formed it at demonstrations. “Questions about Puerto Montt” marked a 
high point of the NCCh’s protest period. 

As Chile’s attention shifted toward the elections, so too did the musi- 
cal focus of the NCCh. As Jeffery Taffet has noted, “In the 1970 presiden- 
tial campaign . . .[NCCh folk singers] were fully integrated into the Left’s 
political apparatus and assumed a semi-official status as a cultural voice 
for Allende’s Popular Unity coalition.” As the coalition became broader, 
so too did the audience of the NCCh, increasing its popularity at a vital 
period in history. More powerful as a cultural movement, it figured to play 
a more prominent role than it had in 1964. The NCCh was ready to assert 
itself democratically in la via chilena through marches, demonstrations, 
and rallies for Allende’s campaign. 

Important to this electoral period is the formation of the group Inti- 
Illimani. Originating in a pena in 1967, Inti-Illimani centered itself on the 
sound of indigenous instruments. The music of the Andes was highly 
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influential to NCCh groups such as Inti-Illimani. “We began to play mu- 
sic with these roots and it was an explosion. The audience was ready for 
that,” Jorge Coul6n remembered. “We began to learn to play instruments 
like the quena, zampona and the charango. We discovered in Colombia 
the tiple, which is a smaller steel stringed guitar. We began to blend all 
these sounds. The response of the public, among the universities stu- 
dents and among the musical underground in Chile was enormous.”” 

In attempting to understand the NCCh, as important as lyrics are, 
it is also very important to “pay close attention to form.””° In presenting 
itself as a nationalistic song movement, the NCCh fortified such an im- 
age by playing traditional instruments. Even many group names were of 
indigenous languages. The guitar of the rural poor fused with the musical 
forms of the oppressed indigenous Andean peoples in coming together to 
sonically represent the New Song movement of Chile. 

During the campaign, Chilean folk singers also shifted the style of 
their sound. Unlike the protest period, the electoral period introduced 
marching songs with the appropriate rhythms. In this, Inti-Illimani came 
to perform “Venceremos” the song that would be the definitive hymn of 
the Popular Unity coalition. Arranged by Sergio Ortega, a composer of 
symphonic music, and written by Claudio Iturra, “Venceremos” tried to 
capture the enthusiasm and the hopes that Popular Unity conveyed. The 
chorus of the song proclaimed proudly, “We shall prevail / If we must 
break a thousand chains / We shall prevail / We shall prevail over mis- 
ery.”2”? The song was used during marches and “by the time of the elec- 
tion, huge crowds were capable of singing at least the choruses.” 

Victor Jara, as one of the most popular singers in Chile, played a cru- 
cial role during the electoral period. He wrote an alternative version of 
“Venceremos” that was performed by Quilapayun and was much more 
upfront with its campaign message of “With Allende in September we'll 
prevail!” Also, as a member of the Communist Party on the central com- 
mittee of the Communist Youth, Jara composed a song for a young slain 
BRP member. “Our Hearts Are Full of Banners” spoke of an eighteen-year 
old man, Miguel Angel Aguilera, who was shot and killed as he peacefully 
protested in demonstrations against the growing political violence in his 
country. In Aguilera’s memory, Jara ended the song by emphatically sing- 
ing, “Here my brother / Here in this land / Our hearts are full of banners / 
As they advance / Against fear / As they advance / We shall prevail!”?° 
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As political scientist Fred Judson observed about Central American rev- 
olutionary music, songs that deal with martyrdom are “directed to the rein- 
forcement of morale.” They encourage the people “not to weaken, to be more 
determined, to be inspired.”*° Certainly, Jara’s emotional conclusion tried to 
stimulate the resolve of the Chilean Left in the face of violence. Despite the 
bloodshed, and with the electoral losses of prior leftist coalitions, Jara tried 
to convince audiences that in the 1970 election Popular Unity would prevail. 

One month prior to the presidential election, the Second Festival of 
the New Chilean Song took place. It was much more politicized affair than 
the first festival had been. At the event, Quilapaytin chose to perform, for 
the first time ever, Luis Advis’s cantata, “Santa Maria de Iquique.” The 
performance included both classical musicians and an actor who nar- 
rated. The cantata told of a massacre, near the city of Iquique, of Chilean 
miners on strike in 1907. The song illustrated the innovative fusions of 
the NCCh and its nationalistic pull on other musical genres. The pres- 
ence of indigenous instruments in the cantata is all the more telling, 
since Advis had stated that his musical training emphasized European 
classical composers and writers." The political function of the song was 
to educate audiences about the massacre and create a sense of historical 
continuity and struggle. It was hoped that such a historical consciousness 
could help translate into an electoral victory for Allende. 


THE ELECTION RESULTS AND INAUGURATION 


RUNNING AGAINST TWO MAJOR CANDIDATES, RATHER THAN ONE, AS WAS THE 
case in 1964, Allende was able to claim victory in the September 4, 1970, 
presidential election. He earned a plurality of the vote with a leading tally 
of 36.2 percent. By Chile’s electoral laws, Allende had to have his relative 
majority victory ratified by Congress. With the first democratically elected 
Marxist in the Western Hemisphere on his way to donning the presidential 
sash, some opposition forces began discussing a coup strategy. The Nixon 
administration was active among them. As the Staff Report on Covert 
Action in Chile notes, “On September 15th, President Nixon informed CIA 
director Richard Helms that an Allende regime would not be acceptable to 
the United States and instructed the CIA to play a direct role in organiz- 
ing a military coup d’etat.”* A critical obstacle to that strategy was the 
presence of the army commander-in-chief, General René Schneider. As 
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a dedicated constitutionalist, Schneider rejected any notions of a coup 
and stood by the electoral legitimacy of Allende’s victory. A botched 
kidnapping plot would eventually lead to the general’s death. It did not 
provoke a coup and was actually counterproductive for forces opposed to 
Popular Unity by increasing popular sympathies for the president-elect. 
“On October 4th, Congress confirmed the election of Allende; he received 
153 votes to Allesandri’s 35.”3 Despite efforts to prevent it, Allende was 
formally sworn in as Chile’s president on November 3, 1970. 


“NEITHER FISH NOR FOWL’ 


THE PERIOD BETWEEN THE ELECTION AND ALLENDE’S INAUGURATION WAS BUT 
a brief few months. Nevertheless, political activities in the interim were 
intense. In its past, the NCCh demonstrated a willingness to sing about 
sensitive issues of the day and not shy away from the controversy certain 
songs might bring. The historical events leading up to and immediately 
following after Allende’s ascendancy to power found musical expression in 
the NCCh. Of particular interest are three songs: “Neither Fish nor Fowl,” 
“The Little Houses of Barrio Alto,” and “The Song of the People’s Power.” 

Victor Jara had shown himself to be a daring composer with his sin- 
gle “Questions about Puerto Montt.” The song had, among other things, 
caused students at a college in a rich neighborhood to rush the stage 
during his performance. To reflect the political climate of the time, Jara 
composed two songs, “Neither Fish nor Fowl” and “The Little Houses of 
Barrio Alto.” The latter was an adaptation of the Malvina Reynolds song 
“Little Boxes,” later adapted by Pete Seeger. This choice suggests that 
there was respect from the ranks of the NCCh for the political folk sing- 
ers of the United States. The lyrics of “The Little Houses of Barrio Alto” 
were composed to poke fun at the lifestyles of the rich who lived in the 
suburbs of Santiago. The song created a new politicized meaning for the 
folk tradition of popular humor. But Jara also included lyrics that alluded 
to the assassination of General Schneider in the most serious tones when 
describing a potential resident of Barrio Alto. With added emphasis, he 
sang, “Playing with bombs and politics / Assassinating generals / He’s a 
gangster of sedition!”* 

In another example, Jara laid down the lyrical gauntlet. “Neither 
Fish nor Fowl” became a popular song in 1970. “It reached the Chilean 
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equivalent of the Top Ten,” Joan Jara recalled.*5 This achievement was all 
the more impressive given the fact that despite its popularity, the NCCh 
was never truly mainstream and rarely posted hits on the music charts. 
“Neither Fish nor Fowl” was another song that used humor in chiding 
people too afraid to take a stance during the new political era that had 
been ushered in. Jara sang the lines, “You are nothing / Neither fish nor 
fowl / You're too busy / Stroking your own dignity.” 

Victor Jara’s willingness to be forceful in his music did not come 
without consequence. Since Popular Unity partly relied on popular art 
to counterbalance the influence of opposition media, opposition forces 
used the newsprint to counter the increasingly popular folk singer. In one 
odious example given by Joan Jara, “the front page of La Tribuna—voice 
of the National Party—bore a banner headline with the story that Victor 
had been caught at an all-night homosexual party with little boys, ‘danc- 
ing a perverted cueca.’ [The story] was taken up ... by La Prensa, the 
Christian Democrat paper.”*” During subsequent elections cycles, the 
usually static hegemony of the Chilean elites even tried, in vain, to use 
the power of song for its own political purposes in countering the NCCh. 
From all angles, these attempts by the opposition underscore how much 
the NCCh had become a relevant cultural force. 

Inti-Illimani was busy during this time composing songs based on 
Popular Unity’s forty-point program. The album, Song of the Program, 
was quite possibly the most explicit example of political folk. Of interest 
is the “Song of the People’s Power,” In another example of genre cross- 
pollination, Inti-Illimani employed the services of the Chilean academic 
composer Luis Advis. With the historic elections in mind, Inti-Ilimani 
boasted during the chorus, “This time it’s not a matter of changing a pres- 
ident / It will be the people who will construct a very different Chile.” 
After the “Song of the People’s Power,” another phase of the NCCh read- 
ied itself. As the Left gained the presidency of the republic, the NCCh 


would sing its praises. 
POPULAR UNITY’S FIRST YEAR: SUCCESSES 


PRESIDENT SALVADOR ALLENDE’S GOVERNMENT HAD MANY HOPES AND ASPIRA- 
tions. Among its chief economic goals was the nationalization of copper— 
a measure that enjoyed popular support throughout the country. Allende 
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immediately proposed an amendment in December 1970 calling for na- 
tionalization to take place. Given the excessive profits that had been made 
by U.S. copper companies, the compensation after deductions was next to 
nothing, and copper was nationalized the following year in October 1971. 
The economic stagnation Allende inherited also warranted his immedi- 
ate attention. He sought the reduction of unemployment, a rise in worker 
wages, control of inflation, and an increase of production in order to end 
stagnation. With the largest confederation of workers, the Central Unitaria 
de Trabajadores de Chile (CUT), behind the government, the call to in- 
crease production was heeded. Allende’s government also began the first 
phase of the agrarian reform during 1971. In one year alone, the Popular 
Unity presidency expropriated nearly as many estates over eighty hectares 
as Frei’s administration had in its entire six years in office. The political ef- 
fectiveness of such populist moves in process could be gauged by the April 
1971 municipal elections. Allende’s coalition took 50.9 percent of the vote. 


SONGS OF HOPE 


THE DYNAMICS OF LEFTIST POLITICS, IN A CONTINUING TREND, WERE RE- 
flected by the NCCh. It comes as no surprise that many of the songs 
composed during the first year of Allende’s presidency were charged 
with great optimism. The lasting euphoria of electoral victory and the 
relatively successful accomplishments gained between 1970 and 1971 
inspired artists such as Victor Jara and Quilapayun to express the soaring 
hopes and aspirations of the Chilean Left. 

Quilapaytin performed a song originally composed by singer Eduardo 
Yafiez appropriately titled “Our Copper.” It spoke in terms of empower- 
ment about what the nationalization of copper meant for the people: “No 
longer will we be poor / Your fruits bring forth a new life / Better times 
will come / For always, copper will be in the hands of the workers.”* As 
Taffet noted, “This song, like government propaganda, explained that 
now... copper would benefit . .. Chilean workers.”*° 

Jara’s music struck an optimistic tone as well during this period 
but a number of songs did not focus on specific political events as 
“Our Copper” had. He relied on his poetic song writing abilities to 
compose songs of general hope. “Let’s Go Along the Broad Highway” 
and “Open Your Window” were uplifting. The latter composition was a 
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collaboration with Los Blops, the sole folk-rock group on DICAP at the 
time. Jara thought that by teaming up with them and adding electric 
guitars to songs like “The Right to Live in Peace” he was “invading the 
cultural invasion.” The fusion of Chilean folk and rock music that Jara 
was open to had immediate and lasting effects on Chilean music. Los 
Jaivas fused the genres beginning in 1963 and celebrated their fiftieth an- 
niversary in 2013. Jara performed at celebrations where the government 
and workers gained other nationalization measures such as at the Yarur 
textile factory. He also encountered an increasingly enthusiastic audi- 
ence among sympathetic university students. This was, in part, aided 
by the university reform movement that began in the late 1960s with 
the discontent for Frei’s administration and the status quo of university 
life in Chile. With Jara’s willingness to experiment musically, as he had 
done with Los Blops, the singer was seen as accessible and somewhat of 
an idol to many Chilean youth. A prime example of student enthusiasm 
is in the recording Live at the University of Valparaiso. The audience 
screamed joyfully as he came back to perform an encore. They especially 
wanted to hear “Questions about Puerto Montt” before Jara would call 
it a night.* 

The post-election period saw another new function for NCCh artists 
as unofficial cultural ambassadors abroad. Touring Latin America, they 
represented their country and government during performances. The 
1972 recording Speaks and Sings: Live in Havana Cuba illustrates how 
Jara spoke at length before appropriate songs and educated his audi- 
ences about politics in Chile and the Popular Unity government. Before 
plucking the opening notes to “The Plow,” he mentioned the status of 
the agrarian reform in his country to the crowd gathered at the Casa de 
las Américas.” 


A YEAR OF CHALLENGES AND CRISIS 


TOWARD THE END OF POPULAR UNITY’S FIRST YEAR, CUBAN PRESIDENT FIDEL 
Castro paid a monthlong visit to Chile and was met at the end of it by 
a “march of the pots and pans.” “The opposition’s yearlong period of 
disunity and defensiveness came to an end on 1 December 1971.” The 
middle sectors of Chilean society were decidedly turning against the 
government. On the political front, Allende continuously locked horns 
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with Congress. At the same time, many leftists, particularly those asso- 
ciated with the Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucionaria (MIR), became 
frustrated and pushed for a more radical agenda. The economy during 
this time also began to deteriorate and added to the sense of crisis. The 
presence of inflation caused a black market to emerge and a CIA-funded 
truck owners’ strike paralyzed the economy. The proposed second phase 
of the agrarian reform had also met challenges in these difficult years. 
After the Popular Unity government had declared the end of the latifun- 
dia system, confusion and limitations marked their next steps. 


CRISIS AND THE NEW SONG 


IF THE POTS AND PANS MARCH SIGNIFIED A MORE UNITED OPPOSITION TO 
Popular Unity, the NCCh wasted no time in addressing it. Quilapayun 
recorded and performed “The Little Pots,” a song that reinvented the 
humorous aspect of traditional Chilean folk—canto por travesura—to 
satirize the Right. The lyrics read, “The Right has two pots / One is very 
small / And the other is very large / The first is beaten in the streets / 
The second is to hoard and accumulate.”“* Since Popular Unity was the 
government, lyrics such as those in the song could afford to be humor- 
ous. As the situation became ominous, though, the NCCh increasingly 
became serious and somber in its tone. 

Quilapaytin were among the first to plead for unity. As pro—Popular 
Unity street demonstrators shouted, “The people united will never be 
defeated,” Sergio Ortega decided to capture that spirit in song and had 
Quilapaytin perform it under the title of the slogan. Victor Jara also made 
similar pleas among the Left as the changing political climate lent itself 
to tense fracturing. During the time of the popular assembly declarations 
in Concepcion, he gave a recital at that city’s university. “Victor called for 
unity to support the government,” Joan Jara remembered, “thus bringing 
down on his head the anger of the ultra left.”*° The need for unification 
was not only stressed for the Left in Chile. As Pablo Neruda, Chile’s Nobel 
Prize—winning poet, warned all of Chile about the horrifying prospects of 
civil war, the NCCh responded. Jara, as he had done before with “Poem 
XV,” put one of Neruda’s poems to music, and the result was “I’m Going 
to Stay Here.” It was a pensive song that expressed the desire to not have 
a divided country. 
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During Chile’s trying times, Jara’s songs also reflected on his reasons 
for singing and the duty of his song. Together with Inti-Illimani, Jara ar- 
ranged “The Winds of the People.” In this song he proclaimed that “The 
winds of the people are calling me / The winds of the people are bearing 
me.”*° Before recording “The Winds of the People” for release, the original 
lyrics were modified and Jara omitted grim, if ultimately prophetic, lines 
about the possibility of his own death. This suggests that he, as an artist, 
felt his fate was intimately tied to that of the Popular Unity government. 
The sentiment led him to compose a song that expressed his feelings for 
singing. In the personal piece “Manifiesto,” Jara sang the lines, “I don’t 
sing for the love of singing / Or because I have a good voice / I sing because 
my guitar / Has both feeling and reason.”*” Again, much like the edited 
lines in “The Winds of the People,” Jara wrote fatalistic lyrics, only keep- 
ing them this time, singing, “For a song has meaning / When it beats in 
the veins / Of aman who will die singing / Truthfully singing his song.” 
Considered by many to be his final testament, this song also serves as a 
de facto “manifesto” for the mission of the NCCh movement as a whole. 


EVENTS LEADING TO THE COUP 


THE OPPOSITION HAD HOPED THAT THE TUMULTUOUS STATE OF AFFAIRS IN 
Chile would translate into favorable results during the March 1973 parlia- 
mentary elections. They sought a two-thirds majority in Congress in or- 
der to impeach President Allende. Despite all the difficulties, the Popular 
Unity coalition avoided such by doing better than had been expected. 
They gained 43.4 percent of the vote to the opposition’s 54.7 percent. As 
the democratic method failed, attention returned to the coup strategy. 
General Prats, though wishing to resign, stayed long enough to negotiate 
a surrender of a botched coup attempt by a tank regiment that occurred 
in June 1973. The political events that followed continued to stress the 
government. In August, under intense pressure, General Prats resigned 
and a man named Augusto Pinochet succeeded him. With Prats gone, 
the likelihood of a successful coup increased, especially with Pinochet a 
conspirator. The dire situation had convinced President Allende to pro- 
pose a national plebiscite as a last resort. On September 10, 1973, he was 
preparing a speech to announce the move. As it turns out, it was a speech 
he would never give. 
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SEPTEMBER 11, 1973 


SALVADOR ALLENDE, IN HIS FAREWELL ADDRESS TO FIDEL CASTRO ON 
December 4, 1971, had declared that, “only by riddling me with bullets 
can they stop me from fulfilling the people’s programs.” Nearly two 
years later, coup plotters had come to the same conclusion. The events of 
September 11, 1973, quickly turned to Santiago de Chile and the battle of 
La Moneda. President Allende refused to leave the country and decided 
to defend the presidential palace against revolting military forces with 
loyalists by his side. Later on that morning, he addressed the nation via 
Radio Magallanes in what would be his farewell speech and declared, 
“Long live Chile! Long live the people! Long live the workers! These are 
my last words; I am sure that my sacrifice will not be in vain; I am sure 
that it will at least be a moral lesson which will punish felony, cowardice 
and treason.”*° The coup forces began attacking the Moneda and eventu- 
ally commenced aerial bombardments in trying to gain the surrender of 
Allende and his small band of resisters. By the afternoon of September 
11, Salvador Allende was dead, having killed himself in the smoke-filled 
quarters of his office using the same Kalashnikov given to him by Fidel 
Castro. The battle of La Moneda was over. 

The demise of the Popular Unity government and the terror that fol- 
lowed was illustrated in the final days of Victor Jara. The story of his death 
offered by the Foreign Ministry of Pinochet’s government in 1974 noted: 
“Victor Jara: Dead. He was killed by snipers who, I repeat, were firing in- 
discriminately on the armed forces and on the civilian population.” But 
what really happened to the storied singer was much different. Jara was 
aware of what was happening in the early morning hours of September 11, 
but decided to report to the Technical University where he was scheduled 
to sing anyhow. His wife, Joan Jara, would never see him alive again. In the 
evening, he was rounded up by the military, alongside others at the univer- 
sity, and taken to Chile Stadium. He had hoped not to be recognized and 
got rid of his identity card. As a popular dissident in the public eye, he was 
eventually recognized, beaten, and separated from the others. 

Days later, Jara had experienced the horrors of Chile Stadium. 
Collecting his thoughts, he wrote one last poem that managed to make 
its way out. Portions of the poem read, “Six of us were lost / As if into 
starry space / One dead, another beaten as I could never have believed a 
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human being could be beaten / The other four wanted to end their terror 
/ One jumping into nothingness / Another beating his head against a wall 
/ But all with the fixed stare of death / What horror the face of fascism 
creates!”’ Later on, as Joan Jara recounted, Victor was subjected to tor- 
ture and asked to sing in a taunting fashion. “Victor’s voice raised in the 
stadium after those four days of suffering to sing a verse of the hymn of 
Popular Unity, “Venceremos.’”>3 He was, like so many others that fateful 
day, killed soon after. As the autopsy report states, “Victor Jara died as a 
result of multiple bullet wounds (44 entry wounds and 32 exit wounds).”>4 
The singer-poet died truthfully singing his song. 


EPILOGUE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CHILE’S DEMOCRATIC TRADITION, HOWEVER FLAWED, IN 
the rise of the NCCh was known all too well after the dictatorial censor- 
ship of Augusto Pinochet’s regime effectively dismantled it within Chile. 
With Jara dead, the NCCh lost its principal leader and most compelling 
solo artist. At the time of the coup, Quilapaytin and Inti-Illimani were 
abroad and avoided imprisonment or death. Pinochet’s dictatorship dis- 
allowed them from returning. They continued to tour outside of Chile 
and kept the music alive in what was then the exile and protest period 
of the movement. Inside Chile, the dictatorship continued to dismantle 
the NCCh. “Days after the coup,” journalist Marisol Garcia recounts, 
“[DICAP’s] offices . .. were violently occupied and most of their master 
tapes taken and, later, destroyed.” Afterward, DICAP’s albums emerged 
in the black market economy as their sole means of clandestine distribu- 
tion. The very sound of the NCCh was also targeted by the dictatorship. 
According to some reports, under the Pinochet regime “Chilean folk 
instruments were virtually impossible to obtain because they could not 
be bought on installments and shops thought it unwise to sell or display 
them.”»°° 

In the years following the coup, there was no shortage of musi- 
clans paying homage to their fallen comrades in Chile. Quilapaytun and 
Isabel Parra wrote songs in memory of Victor Jara. Folk singers outside 
of Chile also tried to come to terms musically. Daniel Viglietti and fel- 
low Uruguayan poet Mario Benedetti collaborated on “For All of Chile.” 
Soledad Bravo's remake of “A River of Blood” ended with new lyrics paying 
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homage to a fallen Salvador Allende. Even English-language musicians 
dealt with the aftermath. Arlo Guthrie sang about the life and death of 
Victor Jara, and British punk rockers The Clash urged their listeners to 
remember the events of September 11 in “Washington Bullets.” 

Members of Inti-Illimani were allowed to return to their home- 
land and arrived in dramatic fashion on Chile’s Independence Day on 
September 18, 1988. Quilapaytin also came back, ending their exile. Both 
groups lent their talents once more to the pressing political issues of the 
day. It was the year of the Chilean national plebiscite in which either a 
“yes” or “no” vote would determine if the Pinochet dictatorship would be 
extended for another eight years. The Nueva Cancion musicians artisti- 
cally enlisted themselves on behalf of the ultimately successful opposi- 
tion campaign. 

For years, inside Chile, much like the title of a documentary by 
famed Chilean filmmaker Patricio Guzman, there was the persistence of 
an “obstinate memory.” Recently, however, Chile has revisited the music 
and politics of those tumultuous years as it struggles to return to formal 
democracy. Multinational record labels have reissued Victor Jara and 
Violeta Parra’s music. Chilean jazz singer Francesca Anarcola recorded 
a critically acclaimed tribute album Lonquén in honor of Jara that was 
released on September 28, 2006, to mark the slain singer’s birthday. 

“He is almost a live presence in Chile among young people,” Joan Jara 
said about her late husband. “Sometimes they put their own music to 
them and we have Victor’s texts with hip hop or all sorts of different styles 
of music whose content is valued today in Chile. Victor is an example that 
brings people together.”*” 

In addition to documentaries, major motion pictures have also be- 
gun to explore Chile’s history during that era. In August 2011, filmmaker 
Andrés Wood adapted the book Violeta se fue a los cielos by Angel Parra 
about his mother, Violeta Parra, for a major motion picture by the same 
name. 

The politics of memory has not simply played out in artistic arenas, 
but also in the nomenclature of public space. Upon the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the coup, the Victor Jara Foundation, headed by his widow, 
collected signatures in order to rename Chile Stadium in honor of the 
slain singer. Five years later, under President Ricardo Lagos, “the arena 
[was] officially renamed with a ceremony on the anniversary of the day 
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“VENCEREMOS” 


prisoners were first brought there. A plaque [was] installed remembering 
those who died there.”* 

Since renaming the stadium, Chile has continued to come to terms 
with the coup and ensuing dictatorship. Pinochet died on December 
10, 2006, a day which, ironically, marked International Human Rights 
Day. He evaded being convicted of a single crime during his life, in- 
cluding the murder of former Popular Unity Foreign Minister Orlando 
Letelier and U.S. citizen Ronny Moffit during a 1976 terrorist attack in 
Washington, DC. 

More than forty years after the September 1973 coup, the call for jus- 
tice for Victor Jara on behalf of all of Chile still carries on. “Victor’s case 
has been called emblematic and symbolic,” Joan Jara has said. “I don’t 
really believe that there can be symbolic cases of homicide. I think each 
homicide is as important as another one. But it’s true that Victor was a 
symbol for many years and in many different countries of the repression 
and violation of human rights in Chile. In that sense, his case must be 
solved. There must be truth and justice in the case of Victor because there 
are SO many other cases waiting behind this that will just be forgotten.” 

A significant development in the case took place on December 28, 
2012. Judge Miguel Vasquez charged eight retired army officers in the 
September 16, 1973, murder of Victor Jara. Edwin Dimter, Nelson Hasse, 
Luis Bethke, Roberto Souper, Ratl Jofré, and Jorge Smith were named as 
accomplices. Former lieutenant Pedro Barrientos and Hugo Sanchez were 
charged with committing a murder in which the singer’s body was riddled 
with forty-four bullets. An international arrest warrant was issued for 
Barrientos, who resides in the United States. No extradition has taken 
place at the time of this writing, though, as the Daytona Beach News- 
Journal noted on January 18, 2013, that the wanted man makes his home 
comfortably in Deltona, Florida. For those who have struggled to seek 
accountability, justice may yet be served. 
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